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Notes on the Liturgy 
By the Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. Gerald Kealy, D. D. 


N the words of Piux X the 
aim and function of church 
music consist in this—to 
contribute greater efficacy 
to the text that is sung and 
to add splendor to the cere- 
monies. There is a pro- 
found truth underlying 
these words which it is profitable to con- 
sider by all who have to do with Church 
music. 


To express im feelings in song and mu- 
sic is a natural instinct of man. There is no 
people, rude or cultured, that has not its 
folk or patriotic songs, its epics or ballads. 
Religious instinct, likewise, urges man to 
honor God by means of music. In revealed 
religion, too, appropriate music occupies an 
important role. “Cantare amantis est” (one 
sings when one loves) says St. Augustine, 
and the heart, filled with the love of God, 
naturally utters His praise and glory in 
song. In the Old Testament music oc- 
cupied a most important place in the wor- 
ship of synagogue and temple. The psalms, 
with their poetic rhythm were chanted, fre- 
quently to the accompaniment of stringed 
instruments. Musical guilds were estab- 


lished and schools of chanters were founded 
for the services of the Temple. 


The Church, too, from the first days, wel- 
comed appropriate music into her official 
public prayer. The example was given by: 
her Divine Founder. In the account of the 
first Mass that Christ instituted and cele- 
brated with His Apostles in the Upper. 
Room we read that hymns were sung 
(Mark XIV-26). These hymns spoken of in. 
Scripture were probably the psalms CXII-. 
CXV11 which constituted the group of 
praise psalms called the “Hallel”. St. Paul 
refers to his converts as speaking to them- 
selves in psalms and hymns and spiritual. 
canticles, singing and making melody in 
their hearts! Early testimonies conclusive- 
ly prove that in the first centuries the nor- 
mal and ordinary Mass was the Solemn 
High Mass in which the parts, pertaining. 
respectively to the celebrant, the ministers 
and the choir or congregation, were sung. 
Though undoubtedly there are instances 
from the earliest days of what we call Low 
Mass, still these were exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule. It is the Solemn High Mass that 
is described by early writers. One of the: 
earliest accounts is that given by. Pliny, the. 
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Roman governor of Asia. He had been or- 
dered to investigate the activities of the 
Christians in his province. In his report to 
the emperor he writes of the Christians: 
“They are accustomed on a certain day to 
meet together before daybreak and to sing 
a hymn alternately to Christ as God.” In 
this brief description, given by a pagan, of 
the early Christian assembly, we can picture 
the hunted flock of Christ, uniting together 
in the dim light of the early dawn to raise 
their voices in song to Almighty God. St. 
Ignatius, the martyred Bishop of Antioch 
writes, in the early part of the second cen- 
tury: “Therefore you sing to Jesus Christ 
in unity and loving concord.” St. Irenaeus, 
St. Justin Martyr, St. Cyprian, Tertullian 
and many other testimonies of the first three 
centuries might be cited in confirmation of 
the general practice of the early Church of 
admitting musical chant into her solemn 
public prayer. “Bis orat qui cantat” (prayer 
that is sung is doubly intensive) for music 
has a peculiar value in elevating and in- 
tensifying prayer. 

It is instructive to analyze the reasons 
why the Church admits music into the 
Liturgy and proper too to consider the 
precise meaning of the words of Pius X 
quoted above. In her Liturgy the Church 
intends the worship of God and the sancti- 
fication of man. To accomplish these ends 
the Church employs a method and means 
conformable to man’s nature. Through fre- 
quent symbolism and through artistic 
beauty the Liturgy speaks to the senses of 
divine things in order to incline the mind 
to reflexion, the heart to offection and the 
will to action. The Church employs the 
arts in order that we may grasp more fully 
the truths of our faith and in order that the 
will may be moved to elicit acts conform- 
able to the Divine Will Now among the 
arts music surely holds a prominent place. 
In consequence when it is employed in the 
service of God, it cannot assume an inde- 
pendent character or become a mere orna- 
ment for its own sake but it participates 
in the general end and purpose of the other 
arts which are laid under contribution to 
contribute to the splendor of worship. Con- 
sider the sublime scene of a Solemn High 
Mass in a venerable cathedral. Every art 
is displayed there. There is the genius of 
architect, painter, sculptor, goldsmith and 
worker in lace. There is the smoking in- 
cense and the flash of gold and color in 
the vestments. Music, too, is there in the 
appealing chant and perhaps in the vibrant 
tones of the organ. But in all this beauty 
of art and wealth of pageantry, the Church 


would have us remember that the appeal 
which they make to the senses, is made in 
order that through these external or visible 
signs, the minds of her children may be di- 
rected to the principles and truths of faith. 
Their appeal is not primarily nor solely 
emotional as hostile critics of the Church 
assert, nor do they constitute an end in 
themselves. Their office, rather is a sec- 
ondary or complementary one; they are 
simply means to bring about the primary 
end of the Liturgy and specifically in the 
case of music it is a means to contribute 
greater efficacy to the text that is put to 
music. In the light of this principle we 
understand more clearly the wise solicitude 
of the Church in formulating regulations 
for the use of music in her worship and our 
own duty of striving to carry them out. An 
understanding of this principle will enable 
us to realize that it is sometimes lost sight 
of by organist or choir through pitiful pride 
or vanity. Those who forget it might keep 
in mind the words of St. Jerome: “Let the 
servant of God sing in such a manner that 
the words of the text rather than the voice 
of the singer cause delight”. It is neces- 
sary to insist upon this principle because it 
involves so much in the history of church 
music and because it explains the reason 
why the Church governs the use of the lat- 
ter by law and insists that it be character- 
ized by qualities in harmony with the spirit 
of the Liturgy. The code of Canon Law 
says: “Liturgical laws pertaining to sacred 
music must be observed”. Let it be our 
earnest endeavor to do so, that the voice of 
the Church may be in truth “the daughter 
of that canticle of praise which is sung con- 
tinually before the throne of God and of the 
Lamb.” In conclusion to this introductory 
chapter I would offer this word of practical 
direction to organists and directors of 
choirs. The direction of wogship (in which 
the element of sacred fis is included) 
pertains, under the authority of the Bishop, 
to the pastor of the parish. If disputes un- 
fortunately arise, it is the pastor with whom 
rests the decision. Generally, however, he 
leaves a wide latitude of discretion in the 
choice and rendition of the music to the or- 
ganist and director and in consequence a 
knowledge of the laws and principles of 
sacred music and of the spirit of the Liturgy 
is incumbent upon the _ choir-director. 


Nicetas, a writer of the IV century, sums 
up what should be the attitude of all who 
have a part in the sacred music of the 
Church. He writes: “Both in tone and in 
melody should the chanting be such as be- 
cometh holy deyotion, not aiming at the 
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utterance of brilliant dramatic passages, but 
at setting forth to us true Christian doc- 
trine; not such as in any way, recalls the 
theatre, but such as may produce compunc- 
tion for sin.” 


II. THE PROPER OF THE MASS 


It is familiar to everyone that the Mass 
is divided into two component parts; the 
first part extends from the opening prayers 
to the Gospel and Sermon inclusive; the 
second part begins with the Offertory and 
concludes with the dismissal and blessing 
that follow the prayer succeeding Holy 
Communion. The first or introductory part 
is of a doctrinal and ascetical nature and 
embraces a series of prayers and of read- 
ings and chants from Scripture which serve 
to prepare the minds and hearts of the faith- 
ful for the Holy Sacrifice. The second or 
Eucharistic part contains the elements of 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice—the Offertory, 
Consecration and Communion. In both 
parts there are psalms and hymns and 
chants which are sung by the choir or con- 
gregation. Some of these are variable in 
the sense that they change according to the 
Sunday or feast or feria; others are in- 
variable and are so called because they rare- 
ly change but are generally sung. The 
variable parts include the Introit, the Grad- 
ual, the Alleluia and psalm verse, (the Tract 
and Sequence), the Offertory, and Com- 
munion verse. The invariable parts com- 
prise the Kyrie, the Gloria, the Credo, the 
Sanctus, the Benedictus and the Agnus Dei. 
We call the former the Proper of the Mass; 
the latter we term the Ordinary of the 
Mass. We shall first treat of the Proper 
of the Mass. The elements included in it 
comprise, for the most part the same 
sources, involve the same origin and present 
to the ordinary choir the same difficulties. 
Before entering into a detailed explanation 
of these prayers it is proper to point out how 
closely through the chant, the congregation 
is united to the celebrant at the altar and 
how actively the Church would have us par- 
ticipate in the Mass. There are the Psalms 
to arouse devotion and sustain our interest, 
the frequent greetings of the celebrant in 
the “Dominus vobiscum” and its response, 
the invitation to pray in the “Oremus” and 
the assent to the prayer in the “Amen”; 
the petition for mercy in the “Kyrie”; the 
exultant praise of God in the “Gloria”; the 
dramatic dialogue that opens the Preface; 
the act of adoration in the “Sanctus and 
Benedictus” the confession of faith in the 
“Agnus Dei”. 


A characteristic of the variable parts of 
the Mass is that they are drawn, almost 
exclusively from the psalms. From the 
earliest ages, it was the Psalter or Book of 
Psalms that constituted the hymn-book of 
the Church and it is psalmody that forms 
the groundwork of the Liturgy. It was the 
psalms that nourished the piety of the faith- 
ful of the early Church. In the psalms the 
Church perceives an inexhaustible treasure 
of devotion, “a very Paradise containing in 
itself the fruits of all the other books and 
expressing them in hymns”. In the psalms 
we praise the majesty of God, His goodness 
and mercy; in them we express our thanks- 
giving for His benefits, the penitent mourns 
over sin and extends his plea for mercy. 
St. Augustine expresses in beautiful words 
their effect upon him as he heard them in 
the church of Milan: “How I wept during 
thy hymns and canticles, deeply moved by 
the voices of thy sweet-sounding Church. 
These voices flowed into my ears and truth 
became clearer in my heart and then feel- 
ings of piety grew warm within me and 
my tears flowed and happy was I therein”, 


Knowing then that from the earliest 
times the Church cherished the psalms in 
the Mass we next inquire into the manner 
or form in which they were used. “In 
ancient times and up to the latter part of the 
Fourth Century, the psalms were always 
sung as a solo, and doubtless, also with 
some complicated modulations. The con- 
gregation, however, repeated the last words 
of the chant” (Duchesne). Sometimes the 
refrain, chanted by the congregation, was 
inserted after each verse or after each two 
verses. The characteristic of this form of 
chant lies in the fact that it was sung by a 
soloist. The gradual of the Mass is a form 
of the responsory psalm and the rules for its 
chanting exemplify to some extent the 
ancient practice. About the fourth century 
another type of chant was introduced. It 
arose in the Church of Antioch, spread un- 
der the influence of St. Basil and St. John 
Chrysostom to the Churches of Caesarea 
and Constantinople; was introduced by St. 
Ambrose into the church of Milan and was 
then adopted in Rome (perhaps by Pope 
Celestine) whence it spread to the rest of 
Europe. This second form of chant is 
called antiphonal. It consists primarily in 
the alternative singing of a psalm by the 
choir or congregation which is divided into 
two parts. In the first form the psalm is 
chanted by a soloist with a refrain by the 
entire choir; in the second form the psalm 
is chanted by the entire choir which is di- 


(Please turn to page 19) 
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The Principal Regulations and Decrees on Church Music 
Compiled by Rev. Jos. J. Pierron 


Preliminary Remarks 


NUMBER of basic laws and de- 
crees pertaining to our subject 
have been treated in the serial 
“The Why and How of Church 
Music” in former issues of the 
Caecilia to which the indulgent 
reader will kindly refer. We 
have in mind especially those 
dealing. with the personnel of 
the choir, the liturgical lan- 
guage, the integrity of the liturgical text, the na- 
ture and characteristics of Church music, both 
vocal and instrumental, the binding force of all 
laws and regulations dealing with the sacred 
liturgy of which Church music is only a part, and 
the responsibility of those charged with the ob- 
servance and execution of all liturgical prescrip- 
tions. 

Since it is intended later to publish the follow- 
ing compilation together with, and as a supple- 
ment of, the former serial, we will now touch 
those matters only cursorily and emphasize more 
their practical bearing. 

Grateful acknowledgments are due to Mr. N. B. 
Rank, of St. Francis Seminary, for verifying the 
quotations and references from the Acta Sanctae 
Sedis, Acta Apost. Sedis, and Decreta Authentica; 
also to Richard Terry, Eugene Schmid, Dr. Otto 
Drinkwelder, S. J., and Joseph Auer, on whose 
publications the following compilation is largely 
based. Inasmuch as we are writing for the bene- 
fit of the parish organist and choirmaster, we will 
restrict ourselves to matters relating to parochial 
functions. 


THE ORGAN 


The organ is the accepted liturgical in- 
strument. It is used both to accompany and 
sustain the chant, and as a solo factor. In 
the accompaniment of the singing the or- 
gan may never assume more than a sec- 
ondary role; it may never obtrude itself; 
it may never oppress the chant’. 

Ii the organist meets the moral and re- 
ligious requirements of his high office, i. e., 
if he, or she, is a person “of known piety 
and probity of life” and maintains a “mod- 
est and devout bearing during the liturgical 
function”, he will avoid profaning his in- 
strument, dedicated by a special blessing to 
the service of God, even as he would avoid 
profaning any other sacramental. For the 
organist to import profane compositions or 
reminiscences into his playing is a violation 
of the most elementary liturgical sense’. 


2Motu proprio, No. 14. °E. 


*Motu proprio, No. 16. 
Vorschriften” 


Schmid in “Die neuen kirchenm. 
makes the following striking comparison: “If an 
organist should offer an operatic air in his play- 
ing, those recognizing it would be no less distract- 
ed than if a leader at prayer would quote the cor- 
responding operatic text while praying”. 

*The S. C. of Rites, May 18, 1917, forbade the 
use of chimes in church organs. It is difficult to 


see how their use in the sanctuary can be justified. 


Even the mechanical equipment of his in- 
strument may be a source of offence to the 
liturgy. The shrieky organ of the movie 
with such irritating equipment as jingle- 
bells, chimes‘, the obtrusive and effeminate 
tremulant and similar Esavian pottage, is 
making lamentable inroads into our 
churches. In direct proportion to these pro- 
fane intrusions, the smooth, pliant legato 
organ style is becoming a lost art. That 
makes it all the more imperative for the or- 
ganist to perfect himself by constant study 
not only in general musical knowledge and 
technique, but even more so in his liturgical 
understanding. That will enable him at all 
times to adapt himself to the liturgical 
framework within which he is active. His 
playing should be suited to the rank and 
character of the day. A prelude should be 
directly related in key, time, tempo, theme, 
and tone color to the piece which it pre- 
pares, i. e., the liturgical meaning of a piece 
must determine the character of its prelude. 
The interlude must be not a mere stop-gap 
or insert, but an organic connecting link 
between what precedes and follows. 


Artistic temperament, in fact, a layman’s 
sense of the fitting, will compel the organ- 
ist to choose only such compositions as suit 
the character of his organ. The essential 
difference between piano and organ exists 
also in the music written for these instru- 
ments. An interchange of piano and organ 
music is an artistic (and also technical) im- 
possibility’. Music written for two or three 
manuals cannot properly be performed on 
one. A vocal setting sounds jejune and 
feeble on the organ. The requirements for 
liturgical functions are stricter than those 
for extra-liturgical ones, and a postlude may 
move more freely than a prelude or inter- 
lude. 


“It is not permitted to have the chant 
preceded by long preludes or to interrupt it 
with intermezzo pieces”.” That prevents 
the unwarranted protraction of the liturgical 
functions. Accordingly the Introit should 
begin at once when the celebrant proceeds 
to the altar. Here is a noteworthy devia- 
tion from a former practice. The Vatican 

°Those who nevertheless perform such impossi- 
bilities may be safely classed with the colored 
preacher, who solemnly informed his congregation, 
that he “knows the unknowable, does theundoable, 


and unscrews the inscrutable”. 
*Motu proprio, No. 17. 


(Please turn to page 19) 
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The Training of Children’s Voices* 
By Ernest Bullock 


HAT is the main object to 
keep in view when attempt- 
ing to train children’s 
voices? I take it you are 
trying to make the children 
express themselves natu- 
rally and spontaneously by 
means of word and music. 

Do not say you are out to produce beauti- 
ful tone, because if this is your object you 
will soon begin to evolve scales and arpeg- 
gios on oo, o and awe, and train all the 
voices to a standard pattern, and distort the 
language into a meaningless mass of vowel 
sounds. In order to make the children ex- 
press themselves naturally and spontane- 
ously, you must help and teach them to love 
singing and create in them a desire for sing- 
ing. I have found the best help is to teach 
them a good many attractive, rhythmical, 
and interesting songs. Folk-songs like 
“Mowing the barley,” “Billy Boy”; classical 
songs like “Who Is Sylvia?” (Schubert) ; 
folk-carols like “Twelve days of Christmas,” 
and even frivolous songs like “The green 
bottles.” Most children respond readily 
when they are given the opportunity of ex- 
pressing themselves in song, and in this 
kind of community singing they gradually 
acquire three important things: a love of 
singing and music; a natural and spon- 
taneous way of singing, free from self-con- 
sciousness; and a good foundation of a re- 
pertoire of traditional, national, and classi- 
cal songs, which can be varied, and which 
will be of lasting good. 


However, it goes without saying that this 
kind of community singing must be properly 
controlled, and so the next point is sug- 
gested which is, discipline. 

The very idea of discipline appears to be 
unpopular in these days, but it is absolutely 
essential when training children to sing. 

The discipline depends mostly on the per- 
sonality of the teacher, 4nd unless he pos- 
sesses the power to maintain a right con- 
trol, then all his efforts for music and 
poetry will be useless. Iron discipline is 
bad, because it creates repression, which is 
the very opposite to that which is so essen- 
tial, namely, free self-expression. The spas- 
modic check is equally bad because it al- 
lows the children to run riot until the teach- 

*(Paper [abridged]? read during the First Field 


Day for Music Educationists, British and American, 
—_ = Stationers’ Hall, on July 7, 1928.) From 


er loses temper and calls a temporary halt. 
The teacher must allow that freedom which 
means control. Incidentally, he must watch 
his pupils and know them individually; by 
his example he must inspire them to make 
mental effort; he must foster the feeling of 
esprit de corps; he must interest them in 
their work and appeal to their great imagi- 
native sense; he must have a keen love and 
knowledge of music himself; and he must 
have a sense of humor. 


As has been said, a great deal can be 
done with community singing, but if you 
want to have a good choir it is essential 
to train the individuals that compose the 
choir. It is not required that every mem- 
ber of the choir shall be a first-rate solo 
singer—everyone who has had experience 
knows that more often then not too many 
soloists spoil the ensemble, largely because 
of a wrong way oi thinking; but it is true 
that a perfect whole cannot be obtained 
until every individual member has reached 
the necessary standard of efficiency in order 
to perform the function specially allotted 
and suited to his ability. Briefly, there 
should be no passengers, everyone must pull 
his weight. The training of individual 
children requires great care, not only con- 
cerning the voice, but also because many 
children who sing happily together imme- 
diately become self-conscious when required 
to sing alone. The teacher must win their 
confidence, use tact, and make them feel at 
ease. 


Pure speech is the best method on which 
to base voice-training. It makes for clarity 
of expression. It gives practice in forming 
pure vowel sounds, and decisive consonants. 
The vowel sounds help to form a true 
legato, and the decisive consonants mark out 
the rhythm. Words also appeal to the 
imagination—a priceless asset, and stimu- 
late self-expression in a way that no amount 
of vowel sounds alone can do. - Also vowel 
sounds when divorced from their true place 
in words are apt to become impure and arti- 
ficial. Therefore wed words to any exer- 
cises you invent and use. The best method 
of correcting and leading children in the 
right way is by use of imitation. If the 
teacher can imitate accurately and convinc- 
ingly, then the children will soon realize 
mistakes in word-singing. Children have a 
great sense of the ridiculous, and learn 


(Please turn to page 29) 
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Excerpts from the Cardinal’s letters: 
December 12th, 1924— 


“The CAECILIA deserves every commendation 
and encouragement, for it is practically ‘a voice 
crying in the wilderness. I know of no other 
monthly periodical in the English language midst 
the great multitude of publication that espouses the 
cause of sacred music and brings to our notice 
those compositions that are in harmony with the 
wishes and regulations of Pope Pius X of saintly 
memory. 


7 . . your efforts merit and obtain every 
encouragement, for there are but few like you de- 
voting your talents and efforts to the cause of real 
church music, and unless your numbers grow, the 
beauty and impressiveness of the Church’s liturgy 
is bound to suffer in.the years to come.” 

June, 1925— 


s We are happy to welcome it (The 
CAECILIA) to the sacred precincts of our Semi- 
nary 


“We Ste it to our clergy and our sister- 
hoods, for we feel that in supporting it A 
we are helping to safeguard a precious inheritance 
that has come to us from the first ages of the 
Church.” 








Scandicus and Climarus 
ais ereey 


‘Prepare for Holy Week 





The approach of 
Holy Week 
should suggest 

Discinicnimntmsinnmine tO Cur chow di- 
rectors the necessity of arranging and 
preparing the programme of their 
Holy Week music in time. Holy 
Week is the most important week of 
the ecclesiastical year. At no other 
time does the Church unfold her lit- 
urgy with such elaborate display and 
dramatic power. No other work of 


the year has such a wealth of liturgi- 


choir-director will wisely set to work 
in due season, so as to be ready for 
the supreme task of the year. Happy 
the choirmaster, who can count on his 
singers to faithfully assist him 
througout Holy Week! Some choirs, 
sad to relate, evade their task alto- 
gether; others sing only a limited por- 
tion of the chants; in either case it is 
left to the organist and the parish 
clergy to supply the deficiency and, 
in general, to get along as best as they 
can. What a sorry example of self- 
sacrifice on the part of such choirs 
just at a time when the supreme sac- 
rifice of the Cross is to be solemnly 
commemorated! Such shameful de- 
fection from what should be a sweet 
and sacred duty is not an infrequent 
occurrence at so-called fashionable 
churches; there the choirs are often 
known to beat an inglorious retreat 
during Holy Week, though they are 
sure to be “on parade” on Easter 
morning with an elaborate pro- 
gramme which if not very well ren- 
dered has at least been well adver- 
tised. It would be interesting to 
know in just how many churches of 
this country the Holy Week music is 
performed in its completeness, ac- 
cording to liturgical requirements. 
We venture to say that, if such 
knowledge could be obtained, our 
fashionable city church choirs would 
be put to shame by the quiet and un- 
heralded achievement of our country 
choirs. Those, who have heard the 
music of Holy Week well carried out, 
know that it is a thing of inexpressi- 
ble, irresistible power and beauty. 
Beginning with the “Hosanna filio 
David” of Palm Sunday and includ- 
ing the Allelujas of Holy Saturday, 
we have a treasure of liturgical music 
worthy of the best efforts of the 
best choirs of the world. Though a 
painstaking choir director will find 
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Holy Week the most trying and ex- 
acting of the whole year, he will also 
be quite certain to experience from 
his work a consolation and a satisfac- 
tion of a kind that may have been de- 
nied him throughout the rest of the 
year. The people appreciate good 
Holy Week music, even the Greg- 
orian chant, the liturgical music par 
excellence, ceases to be that unintel- 
ligible bore it may have been to them 
at other times. Our choir-directors 
should not overlook this fact. Let 
them not miss the golden opportun- 
ity that here presents itself of driving 
home a good argument. The people 
can be trusted to feel its compelling 
force. Let the people hear good mu- 
sic, and particularly good Gregorian 
chant, during Holy Week, and they 
will feel inclined to ask themselves :— 
If the chant seems to us so beautiful 
and impressive during Holy Week 
why not at other times of the year? 
Could it be that its value has escaped 
us heretofore? Was it because we 


did not understand it or simply be- 
cause we did not care to listen to it? 


When the choirmaster has suc- 
ceeded through his Holy Week music 
in stirring up such thoughts as these 
in the minds of the people of his con- 
gregation, then, most assuredly, he 
has begun to clear and prepare the 
field for a future harvest. He has re- 
moved prejudice, he has gained a 
hearing, with the result, that the 
church music he performs thereafter 
will be listened to more attentively, 
more respectfully, and, eventually, 
with more understanding and appre- 
ciation. But, we repeat, this is all 
conditioned upon a good rendering of 
the music in question, which, of 
course,—and this is the salient point 
of these remarks—presupposes care- 
ful, conscientious preparation. Once 
more, Catholic choirmaster, — Holy 
Week is your opportunity; seize it. 


Prepare for it well! 
REV. A. L. 





NOTES ON THE LITURGY 
(Continued from page 15) 


vided into two parts which in chanting the 
psalm alternately respond to each other. 
“Before beginning the psalm proper, some 
musical phrases were first executed, to 
which certain words, borrowed chiefly from 
the psalm itself were adapted.” (Duchesne) 
These phrases served to indicate the melody 
of the psalm. The musical phrase was re- 
peated at the end of the psalm. This type 
of chant was used in the psalm chants at 
the procession at the beginning of Mass, at 
the Offertory and at the distribution of 
Holy Communion. These we shall explain 
in a future article. 


THE PRINCIPAL REGULATIONS AND 
DECREES ON CHURCH MUSIC 


(Continued from page 16) 


says: “Accedente sacerdote ad Altare, in- 
cipiunt cantores, etc.” The celebrant is 


‘ “accedens ad Altare” as soon as he steps in- 


to the sanctuary; therefore, when the signal 
is given from the sacristy, the organist 
should promptly lead up to the Introit. A 
lengthier prelude is permissible for a solemn 
high Mass with a train of acolytes filing in, 
and incensation of the altar. 


It is highly improper for the organist to 
indulge in a private devotion after elevation 
and keep the celebrant waiting at the Pater 
noster because of a belated Benedictus. The 
Agnus Dei should begin immediately after 
the response to the Pax Domini, and the 
Communio directly after the communion. 


alin 
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THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN’S VOICES 
(Continued from page 17) 


much more by imitation than by hundreds 
of words used by way of explanation. Dia- 
lects can be corrected in this manner; also 
the so-called “refined” way of singing. So 
far isolated words have been considered, but 
when you extend the field you will find that 
the words will teach phrasing, breathing, 
and stressing. Also the sense of the words, 
which is of paramount importance, is prop- 
erly realized, and thus, by fixing the imagi- 
nation, suitable color will make itself felt. 
The use of monotone for words is admir- 
able, and should never be forgotten. 


Experience shows that the less one talks 
to children about the mechanism of the 
voice the better. You may talk until 
Doomesday about forward production, 
about methods of breathing, about reson- 
ance and the like, but it will make little or 
no difference. If, however, you illustrate 
the fact that, unless you obtain forward 
tone you cannot make your words clear, or 
again, if you break a phrase you spoil the 
meaning of the words, or if you are singing 
about bright and happy things then the 
notes are in the higher part of the voice 
and are sung lightheartedly and joyously, 
the children will have objects in view worth 
working for. 


Simultaneously with the training of the 
individual comes the ensemble work of the 
choir. Team work should create a true 
sympathyamongst the members, and this is 
the basic principle. Selfishness should 
never be allowed to creep in, but everything 
must be done for the good of the whole. 
Choirs must work together to obtain bal- 
ance of parts, grading and shading of tones, 
absolute unanimity and a perfect respon- 
siveness to the wishes of the choir-trainer. 
This means, on the part of every member, 
careful and thoughtful work, which is con- 
trolled and regulated by the teacher. It is 


an ideal that is worth striving for, and its 
elusiveness will stimulate repeated fresh ef- 
forts. 


What are the characteristics of good choir 
singing? Apart from such obvious things 
as good tone, accurate notes and time, 
unanimity, true intonation and chording, 
there are the higher qualities of elastic 
rhythm, responsiveness, sympathy, spon- 
taneity, true expression and meaning of the 
words, intensity, imagination, and a good 
spirit. 

Choir-training is a most absorbing work 
because of the human element in it, and the 
training of children’s choirs is more absorb- 
ing still, because the individuals have an 
unspoilt and fresh outlook and are extraor- 
dinarily pliable and responsive to influence. 

To summarize then: First, create a love 
of music and poetry, and singing. The 
greater the love, the greater the sacrifice. 
Wholehearted effort produces clarity of ex- 
pression. Allow that expression to grow 
and develop as a natural and spontaneous 
thing. Feed it, tend it, cultivate it by using 
all the best works of music and poetry. 


Second: Inculcate a sense of discipline, a 
discipline which means freedom or control. 
This depends chiefly on the teacher. 

Third: Train the individual members of 
the choir, using pure speech as a basic prin- 
ciple. Singing teachers nearly all vary as 
to their methods of teaching, and many of 
them seem to be as far apart as the North 
and South Poles in their ideas, yet remem- 
ber that they are almost all agreed on the 
one point—that he who cannot recite can- 
not sing. 


Fourth: Children learn by imitation and 
example more than by words of lengthy 


- explanation. 


Fiith: 
uals and also as a choir. 
choir ensemble high 
from it. 


There are many points which have been 
left untouched, many suggestions on the 
practical side which have been left unsaid, 
but I have tried to give some of the prin- 
cipal considerations, and allowed the teach- 
er to be free to work out his own salvation 
in the light of these principles. 


Simultaneously train as individ- 
Fix your ideal of 
and never depart 
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The Choice of Songs for School Use* 


By A. Forbes Milne 


N the “Suggestions for the 
Teaching of Singing,” is- 
sued some years ago by the 
Board of Education, it is 
laid down as a principle 
that the music learned by 
children in the elementary 
schools should be drawn 
from our folk and traditional songs, selected 
songs by great composers being added in 
the highest classes. No one, I think, will 
question the soundness of this recommenda- 
tion, especially when one considers the la- 
mentable weakness of the kind of thing 
which used to be written for children. Most 
teachers, however, feel the need for songs 
other than folk-songs and classical songs in 
their school work. I propose, therefore, to 
deal with our subject from a broader stand- 
point this afternoon, to indicate the kind of 
songs which I have found acceptable from 
practical experience, and to set forth the 
purposes underlying their choice. 
Speaking generally, I think we ought to 
aim at giving school children as comprehen- 
sive a knowledge of song literature as pos- 
sible, making allowance for the limitations 
implied in the varying types of schools. 
This will entail a careful process of selec- 
tions, which may be based on any principle 
which appeals to the teacher. Folk-song 
will, of course, occupy an important place, 
but let us avoid being cranks. There are 
poor folk-tunes, just as there are poor tunes 
with great names attached to them. We 
must exercise discrimination at all times, 
and choose songs which are likely to appeal, 
both by words and by music, to the children 
we-are dealing with. The words, of course, 
are important. Many old love-songs are 
really quite unsuitable for children to sing. 
Why should they be bothered with laments 
of broken-hearted lovers? Let them have 
songs whose spirit they can understand and 
sincerely feel; whether they understand 
every word is a matter of small importance. 
Personally, I favor the cleanful type of 
song; the breezy song of the sea; the song 
of the open air, tonic and bracing. Love 
songs of the “arch” type, spiced with a 
touch of humor, are eminently suitable, 
songs full of a charming naivete which one 
hardly meets with outside folk-song. Songs 
of the ballad type are likewise generally ac- 





*(Paper read during the First Field Day for 
Music Educationists, British and Americans, held 
in Stationers’ Hall, on July 7, 1928.) 


ceptable, but here again we must select. 


Before leaving the question of folk-songs 
let me digress for a moment to point out 
that, from the purely musical point of view, 
these songs are exceedingly valuable if 
studied thoroughly. Whilst generally speak- 
ing they should be sung for the sheer joy of 
singing them, there is no reason why from 
time to time a song should not be studied 
from a particular angle, from the point of 
view of structure, e. g., or of character or of 
aesthetics generally. It may be objected 
that this belongs to the Musical Apprecia- 
tion class, but I dislike the tendency to treat 
Musical Appreciation as a special and dis- 
tinctive “subject”, a new invention which 
must appear in a school’s prospectus if it is 
to be considered up-to-date. All music- 
teaching should have appreciation of music 
as its aim, and as appreciation depends on 
understanding, surely it applies to song as 
well as to any other branch of music. 


In pursuit of our aim we shall include, 
then, suitable examples of folk-songs, of 
traditional songs, and also of pure nonsense 
songs (nursery rhymes and the like). We 
shall want, too, some songs by the great 
Elizabethans, songs by classical and mod- 
ern composers: Purcell, Bach, Handel, 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Parry, Stan- 
ford, as wel] as those by living composers. 
It is important in using songs in a foreign 
tongue to get really good translations, and 
this is sometimes no easy matter. As to 
difficulty of performance, it must be remem- 
bered that whilst few classical songs would 
be possible as solos for children of school 
age, many of them can be quite effectively 
sung by a large number of voices. Even if 
they are not well sung (and few of them 
will be brought up to the pitch of concert 
performance), it is a great thing that the 
children should know them. Some time 
ago I let a class of boys hear a record 
oi Schubert’s “Erlkoenig,” with the re- 
sult that they begged me to let them learn 
it. I did so, to their great joy, although I 
should not like to have invited you to come 
and hear them sing it! I need not, I think, 
pursue the discussion any further on these 
lines. The great thing is not to under-rate 
children’s powers either of execution or of 
appreciation. Get them really interested in 
songs as something vital, as one of the many 
expressions of human life, and they will 
tackle anything! 
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There are other purposes which may un- 
derlie our choice of songs. There is, for 
example, the need for the practice of some 
particular kind of technique. Time ™ so 
limited that we are compelled now and then 
to choose songs for special technical pur- 
poses; to develop sustaining power (Han- 
del’s “Where’er you walk’), or to develop 
flexibility (Bach’s “My heart ever faith- 
ful” or Handel’s “O had I Jubal’s lyre”). 
The latter two I found extremely popular 
with small boys of twelve. The Bach air, in 
fact, was hummed, whistled, and sung all 
over the school for weeks after the boys 
had*learned it. Brahm’s “The Blacksmith” 
is a good study in singing wide intervals, 
Schubert’s “Who is Sylvia?” in delicacy, 
and one might mention many others. 

Many songs, however, will be chosen for 
no other purpose than because they are 
good songs which the children will enjoy 
singing. In this class are many fine songs 
written expressly for schools, by composers 
of talent who know their job thoroughly. 
If the output of the firms which publish 
school-songs be examined, it will be found 
that they are turning out a great deal of 
first-rate material, much superior to the 
school songs of thirty to forty years ago. 
The day of the song written down to the 
children’s level, of the song with a moral 
(most hateful to the child) is gone, we hope, 
for ever. We must remember that our job 
is to look after the artistic side of the child’s 
training, not to teach morals, or history, or 
whatnot, through song. It is of the utmost 
importance that children should make the 
acquaintance only of really worthy music 
wedded to words of real literary merit. 


Even amongst good songs, however, we 
must select with discrimination, studying 
the needs of.the particular school and the 
particular type of children we have to cater 
for. In connection with a certain musical 
festival, a request reached me the other day 
from a girls’ school to the effect that they 
should not be set songs especially for girls 
to sing; they wanted songs like the boys 
had! I think this was the result of their 


experience this year, when they had to sing 


a really beautiful two-part song called “Vir- 
tue,” by Sanford, a setting of George Her- 
bert’s “Sweet day, so cool.” This was evi- 
dently felt to be too sedate for the modern 
girl, especially as her more fortunate 
brothers were revelling in Armstrong Gibb’s 
“Five Eyes,” of which they gave a mag- 
nificent performance, whereas the girls gave 
only an indifferent rendering of “Virtue.” 


Another type of song I must mention, as 
it has a most important part to play in 
school life. One hears a great deal about 
Community Singing in these days. Some- 
times it is conducted with great success, 
sometimes, alas! not so. In a school, the 
enthusiastic and well-ordered singing of 
well-chosen songs by the whole school can 
be productive of an extraordinarily fine ef- 
fect. Such singing has a distinct value in 
arousing a school’s consciousness as a com- 
munity living and working together for a 
common purpose. Many schools, indeed, 
have their own school song, often, unfor- 
tunately, rather poor both in words and mu- 
sic—a fact which we may deplore, but which 
does not detract from its value in other re- 
spects. But in addition to such topical 
songs, there are many which are suitable 
for massed singing—songs whose key-note 
is aspiration. It is a fine thing for a school 
to get to know a number of these, and to 
sing them often enough to form a kind of 
tradition. 


So far I have said nothing about part- 


singing. Whilst good unison singing is 
tremendously important, and should, I 


think, be the main form of school-singing, 
I do feel that the ability to sing in parts 
should be gained whilst people are quite 
young, first through rounds and canons, 
then through songs with descants and real 
two-part songs. In schools where boys 
remain till the age of eighteen or nineteen, 
it is quite possible to get respectable four- 
part (S. A. T. B.) singing. A voluntary 
choral society (with pupils and staff sing- 
ing as equals, under the school Music Di- 
rector) is a priceless asset, creating fresh 
bonds of fellowship and mutual understand- 


ing. 
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Brother Bernadone’s Christmas 
By Irene Gass 


SOG T wanted but a few weeks to 
a Christmas, and in the Ital- 
ian monastery of St Ostia 
the monks were already un- 
der the spell of the great 
festival. 
3rother Bernadone, mas- 
ter of the singing school, 
sat alone in his cell. He started, as the mon- 
astery bell rang. Compline already! How 
long had he been there? Three hours—left 
undisturbed for his great task of composing. 
Three hours! And yet he was not a stave 
nearer the end than he was yesterday. Well, 
he must leave it now, and go to the chapel. 
As he was leaving his cell a novice met him. 
‘The Abbot would see thee after Com- 
pline, Brother Bernadone.’ So the message 
that he had been hourly expecting had come 
at last! 





3ernadone waited until the sound of the 
sandalled step had died away down the 
cloister, then joined the procession of 
monks. He sank wearily into his place, but 
found it impossible to concentrate upon the 
service. His thoughts wandered back to 
that fateful evening when, goaded to anger 
by a remark of Brother Giovanni’s, he had 
declared that he could write a Motet in time 
for the Christmas services. The Abbot had 
held him to his word, and had gravely 
added a rebuke as to the unseemliness of 
jealousy amongst those professing humility. 


Brother Bernadone’s thoughts were still 
wandering when he realized that the monks 
were leaving the chapel. 

Later, he found the Holy Father pacing 
up and down his room. 

‘I have sent for thee, my son,’ said the 
Abbot, ‘to ask if the Motet be near comple- 
tion.’ 


Brother Bernadone shivered inwardly, 
but he strove to answer calmly. 
‘I trust it will be finished ere long, 


Father,’ he replied, ‘but it is not a task that 
can be hurried.’ 

‘Quite so, my son,’ came the answer. ‘Yet 
I would not have thee fail. I did but send 
for thee, however, to give encouragement, 
in case thy energy should flag.’ 


‘I thank thee, Holy Father,’ said Berna- 
done. “Thy words are ever helpful.’ 


‘And now to rest, my son,’ continued the 
monk found himself 


grave voice, and the 
dismissed. 
As he returned to his cell, Bernadone 


once more considered his problem. He had 
always filled his office to the Abbot’s satis- 
faction, and was considered by the monas- 
tery, long famous for its music, to be an 
able director. Moreover, he could write the 
new harmony, which in those early days of 
the 17th century was gradually taking the 
place of the accustomed polyphony. Yet 
composition, once his keenest joy, was now 
his greatest torment, for all his efforts ap- 
peared flat and cold, and it seemed as if 
open disgrace would be his portion. 


Meditating thus, he entered the corridor 
leading to his cell, and to his surprise met 
Guido Basini, a pupil in the singing school. 
He remembered that Guido had been absent 
from Compline, and at another time would 
have stayed to ask the reason, but now his 
misery prevented him. 


Too weary even to glance at his precious 
writing materials, he flung himself down 
on his hard pallet, and tried to sleep. Per- 
haps by tomorrow his old skill would have 
returned. He tossed restlessly for some 
time, and at last fell into a troubled slum- 
ber, from which he was awakened by the 
monastery bell. After his frugal breakfast, 
he returned to his table, breathing a prayer 
for inspiration. But what was this? He 
rubbed his eyes, and looked a second time. 
The work was finished! But by whom? 
Had an angel come to him, as once to St. 
Francis? Falling on his knees, he poured 
out his soul in thanksgiving, then rising, 
examined the manuscript. The music 
seemed to be of great beauty, yet so won- 
derfully did the new blend with the old that 
none but a trained musician would have per- 
ceived that the work was a shade more 
majestic towards the end. 


The next few days passed as in a dream. 
Engrossed in the rehearsals, Bernadone had 
no opportunity for reflection. But as time 
sped by, doubts crept into his mind. Had 
he, after all, any right to claim this music 
as his own? The beginning—yes! The 
end—no! Supposing some human hand had 
penned it, and not, as he had at first sup- 
posed, the hand of a heavenly visitor! Yet 
who could have done it? Thus did Berna- 
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done argue with himself, until doubt grew 
into bitter torment. 

One night in Christmas week, as he sat 
waiting for the final rehearsal, Bernadone 
felt the agony returning, and resolved that 
he would unburden his soul. Without 
realizing how he got there, Bernadone 
found himself outside the Abbot’s door. 
Upon entering, he saw his Superior pacing 
up and down, as on a former occasion, but 
this time his face wore an expression of 
grave anxiety. He courteously inclined his 
head towards the monk. 

‘I have a confession to make to thee, 
Father Abbot.’ Was it imagination? or did 
the Abbot look relieved? 

‘Say on, my son.’ 

Then Bernadone related the story of his 
unavailing struggles to finish the Motet, and 
of its completion by some unknown visitor, 
whom at first he thought must have been 
an angel. At its conclusion he stood with 
bowed head until the Abbot spoke. 

‘My son, I was about to send for thee. A 
lad in the school, Guido Basini, lies sick, and 
in his delirium hath babbled of visiting thy 
cell and finishing thy work. Now that thou 
hast confessed voluntarily, my mind, which 
was sorely troubled, is at rest.’ 

Bernadone stood amazed! No word oi 


disgrace, or of losing his office! Could such 
things be? 


‘The child hath talked too,’ went on the 
grave voice, ‘of thy devoted care of thy 
pupils. I myself have noticed, brother, that 
with thee arrogance hath given place to 
humility. Perchance our dear Lord hath 
visited thee, though not as thou didst think. 
Kneel, my son.’ 

Bernadone knelt and waited. What would 
his penance be? Scourging? Bread and 
water for a week? Three nights before 
the altar? But the Abbot spake of none of 
these. Through the singing in his ears, 
Bernadone seemed to hear these words, “To 
be excused from all menial tasks, and to de- 
vote thy morning hours to composition.’ 

The monk returned to his cell as one 
treading on air. 


It was Christmas night. Although the 
service was over, Brother Bernadone still 
knelt before the altar, with the music of the 
Motet echoing round him. His lips moved, 
for he was offering up a prayer of thanks- 
giving that his troubles were over. 


As he rose he gave a last look at the fig- 
ure of the Madonna, with the jewelled Bam- 
bino in her arms. How tiny He was—our 
little Lord! There should be room for Him 
in every heart at Christmas time. 


‘I will offer Him all my compositions,’ 
whispered Brother Bernadone. 


Then he stole softly from the Chapel. 


Do You Know--- 


1) That on the 4th Sunday in Lent, (this year—Mar. 10.) “Laetare” Sun- 


2) The “Gloria Patri” of the Asperges me is omitted on Passion (Mar. 17) 


and Palm Sunday (Mar. 24). 


The Antiphon “Asperges me” is immediately 


repeated after the Psalm-verse “Miserere mei”. 


is not permitted to play the organ before or after the Gloria. 


The organ is 


then silent until the Gloria on Holy Saturday, after which the organ is again 


used. 


The sclemn “Ite missa est” (Kyriale—Mass No. 2—fons bonitatis) is sung 


3) The organ is played ONLY during the “Gloria” on Holy Thursday. It 
| 
| 


4) Beginning Easter Sunday until Pentecost Sunday inclusive, the “Vidi 
aquam” is sung instead of the “Asperges me”. 


day, the organ is played. 
on Holy Thursday. 

















